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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN— FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 



Introduction — Interior of the New Building. 



The fortieth exhibition of the Na- 
tional . Academy of Design is open in 
the new galleries. These galleries are 
finished, and stand as they are to re- 
main. The casts and models are ar- 
ranged in the rooms of the schools of 
design below. The other rooms of the 
building are ready to serve the purposes 
for which they were intended. The 
exterior is also complete; the outer 
staircase or " stoop " is finished, the iron 
railing is set and painted, the-drinking- 
fountain flows, the iron gates of the 
main entrance are hung. The last 
touches have been put to the building, 
and the workmen are gone. 

It is evident that the architect looks 
forward to an ultimate completion more 
perfect than the present. There are 
many parts prepared for carving, which 
have not been carved. The spandrils 
of the principal story, on the Twenty- 
third street front, the brick-filled circles 
and surrounding panels of the same 
story on the Fourth Avenue front, and 
the panels of the great gable, all require 
sculpture or colored mosaic to show the 
design in perfection. The tympanum 
over the main doorway, now filled 
with what is meant for the shield of the 
United States, draped in mourning for 
the nation's lost chief, is to be rich with 
mosaic or with carving. Within, every 
visitor to the exhibition has noticed that 
one of the great columns of the central 



hall has a richly carved capital and base, 
while the capitals and bases of the other 
columns remain undecorated blocks. 

The citizens of New York should be' 
interested in this building, for it is their 
gift to the institution, of which it bears 
the name. We must allow the people 
the credit of caring something about art 
who have made so splendid a present to a 
private society, because it was thought 
to be working for the advancement of 
art. It is already a far more splendid 
present than the givers expected to givej 
or the Academicians looked to receive. 
Neither donors nor recipients looked for 
so beautiful a building as this which 
Mr. Wight has built for them. Within 
the year the people ought to complete 
their good work, and give the building 
every grace and adornment that the 
architect intended, or can devise. 

But since the work, for the present, 
is done, the time has come to fulfil our 
promise, made a year ago, and to consi- 
der the interior and the completed ex- 
terior of this important building. 

In our former article,* we considered 
at length the principles which have 
governed the design of this building, 
both of the whole and of its details. 
The design of the exterior at the time 
we wrote lacked of its present condi- 
tion the great double flight of steps to 
the main door, with the drinkiDg-foun- 
* See page 17 of ttye volume. 
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tain beneath, the colored squares of tile 
in the cornice, and patterns around the 
drinking-fountain, the iron railing and 
iron gates of the entrance ;„ also, of 
course, the 'window frames and sashes 
and doors of the ground floor. The 
addition of the more important of these 
features has added much to the beauty 
of the building. All that we said before 
in praise of it sounds weak now, for the 
design, as it has advanced toward com- 
pletion, has shown the same unity and 
grace which it showed at an earlier 
stage, and with larger variety has larger 
interest and higher merit. The outside 
in its present state of quasi completion, 
is even more beautiful than, at any for- 
mer stage of its being, it promised to 
be., The steps outside of the building 
are practically a misfortune, as they will 
find who have to ascend them to some 
future gathering or exhibition in winter, 
as they have found who have had to as- 
cend them in a spring rain. They save 
room in the interior, where the room was 
all needed, if the building were limited 
to three stories, and they are supposed 
to deceive the public with the fancy 
that it ascends one flight of stairs only 
to reach the galleries from the street. 
These . reasons, or others not known to 
us, must have persuaded the Academi- 
cians to insist upon the unusual expe- 
dient. By resorting to it, they have 
provided a good place for a thing rarely 
seen and much needed, a public drink- 
ing-fountain, and the whole structure, 
drinking fountain, steps, and all, is a 
fine piece of architectural detail. But 
these things were probably not foreseen; 
drinking fountains were not known to 
New Yorkers, and fine architectural 
detail not expected in any secular build- 
ing. 

The same carving of natural plants 
which has covered the rest of the build- 
ing.with beauty is continued here, tlie 
circumstances being generally less favor- 
able, but the result proportionally good. 



Each capital, three inches high, of a 
baluster, of which balusters there are 
hundreds, cannot be treated like the 
capital of a window shaft. In this case 
two patterns only are selected, and these 
used alternately. This is well, perhaps it 
is would have been even better to have 
given plain turned or purely conven- 
tional capitals to these, and to have kept 
the carving of leaves for places where 
it is at once needed aDd well placed. The 
projecting caps of the newel posts give 
the leaves a better chance to be as beau- 
tiful as they will; the caps themselves 
are too heavy for beauty, too projecting, 
and rising too high in those on the 
upper platform, but the leafy mouldings 
around them, and little capitals at their 
angles, are sometimes beautiful, and 
always appropriate and in place. 

Fault has been found with the luxu- 
riant plants in the spandrils over the 
drinking-fountain. Here a great tiger 
lily, a wild marsh lily, an " arrow-head," 
and a " cat-tail " flourish in unchecked 
luxuriance. It is thought by many 
that this is not conventional enough, 
that these plants should be less vegetable 
and more architectural. This might be 
alleged of much architectural sculpture 
which has won the world's regard. 
Pictorial sculpture is dangerous, con- 
stantly leading astray, but there has 
been beautiful and eloquent pictorial 
sculpture, and the sternest purists in 
art cannot forbid it in all cases. In 
former articles the New Path has con- 
sidered this question,*, and it seemed 
that bas-relief might have a freedom 
from restraint and limitation which 
could not be granted other sculpture. 
These plants of which we are speaking 
are of the nature of bas-reliefs ; there is 
a broad, smooth, white marble surface, ' 
out of which the leaves and blossoms 
emerge— there seems nothing in the laws 
of true art to restrict them to stiffer 

* See Article on Sculpture, in vol. i., particularly 
vol. i., page 92. 
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lines and more formal arrangement. 
That some of them might have been so 
designed as to be more beautiful, we 
oan believe ; the lily on the left is not 
at all well designed; we are also ready- 
to admit that some capitals of the build- 
ing are less good than others; all of 
' which is merely saying that the art of 
architectural sculpture is in its first 
childhood, and that to make a small 
part good, and all pleasant and interest- 
ing, is a most meritorious achievement. 
We cannot leave the drinking foun- 
tain without commending it to the favor 
of all. That it is beautiful is much ; 
that it is, at all, part of a public build- 
ing and architectural in treatment, is 
more, — is the essential thing. These, 
fountains have, of late years, become 
somewhat numerous in English cities, 
bearing generally the names of the pub- 
lic-spirited individuals who have given 
them to their fellow citizens. This is 
an English architectural fountain, even 
to the useful dog-troughs on both sides, 
but more beautiful than any English 
one which we have seen, in reality or 
in representation. We see, with plea- 
sure, every day, the passers-by using 
the free gift of water. We hear, with 
pleasure, kind things said about it in 
the crowd. Let the reader observe, as 
he may pass, that the cups are always 
set carefully on the broad rim of the 
basin. The drinkers might drop the cups 
to the limit of their chains, and no harm 
would come beyond possible bruises 
to their rims from striking against 
the wall behind ; but the free fountain 
itself, and the beauty and richness of 
all around seem to be a little awe-in- 
spiring, and the cups are always nioely 
set upon the shelf. The fountain is a 
good thing, and should be imitated ; who 
will be found to honor himself and his 
name forever by the gift of such ano- 
ther, — not an iron hydrant, hot a beauti- 
ful basin of marble into which the water 
shall continually trickle? Who will 



honor the memory of his father, or his 
brother or friend killed in battle for his 
country, by a monument at the corner 
of the street, such as all men will see? 
Let the monuments to our lost President, 
which will arise in every city, draw the 
people about them by this means. There 
is no such time to read an inscription, 
look lovingly at a piece of sculpture, or 
study reverently abas-relief, as when one 
has found fresh water on a dusty day, 
and stops a moment, having drunken. 
So if any sculptor set up a bas-relief in 
public, let him have a basin with cups, 
and running water below it. And if 
any architect love his monument, and 
desire to see the people notice it and 
love it too, let him set a drinking foun- 
tain running on each of its four sides. 

The iron railing around the building, 
and the iron gates to the main doorway 
deserve more notice than we can give 
them. They are the first important ex- 
ample we have of iron used properly 
for ornamental purposes. A cast-iron 
railing is a brittle and worthless thing, 
and can by no possible expedient be 
made sightly, except by such multiplici- 
ty of small parts, and such delicacy ot 
workmanship as will make it at once 
too costly and too fragile for use. This 
railing is of wrought iron rods, except 
the ornamental leaves, which are of 
thin sheet iron cut out flat and connect- 
ed with the body of the railing by thin 
stems of wrought iron. The railing 
seems to us better in design than the 
gates, which latter we do not like, rich 
as they are with color and with gold, 
and beautiful and always satisfying as 
are the ivy leaves. • 

We pass between the open valves, 
and enter the building on the first floor, 
at the foot of the stairs within which 
lead to the exhibition galleries, and at 
the head of less important stairs which 
lead down to the school of design and 
other rooms on the ground floor. 

Pause one moment, as you pass the 
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threshold, and notice the pavement on 
which you tread. It is of beautiful 
marbles. The design of it is good, for it 
fits well the square vestibule, and while 
it is sufficiently elaborate, the parts of it 
are not so small as usual, hot too small 
to show the lovely veins and cloudings 
of the yellow, purple and gray marbles. 
Trodden under foot at first entering, it 
is hardly noticed by eager ticket buyers 
and gay groups who chat as they enter ; 
if this is all the Academy can have, it 
might perhaps have been in a better 
place. Citizens of New York! you will 
not have done your whole duty until 
the whole entrance hall, — ay, and all 
the exhibition galleries, are paved with 
such mosaic as this. 

The floor within is handsome, though, 
of hard wood in narrow planks, alter- 
nately walnut and chestnut, laid to form 
diagonal squares. 

While the exterior of this building 
demands a careful and detailed descrip- 
tion and criticism, far beyond anything 
that it has as yet been within our power 
to give, the interior can be much more 
easily considered. It is good, but not 
admirable. There is but little artistic 
design about it, but little imaginative 
treatment, no richness of color, no carv- 
ing at all, no representative or decorative 
art at all. The workmanship is perfect, 
the materials are for the most part used 
constructively, the wood is delicately 
wrought and highly finished, showing 
the natural color and grain, the plastered 
walls are smooth, the floors are like a 
bowling alley, the windows cheerful 
and bright with their invisible plate 
glass; but we have no business with 
these things. We can see that the 
architect has shown by the interior that 
he is a practical builder, even as he 
showed by the outside that he is an 
artist, but "into the consideration of these 
merits of convenience and comfort we 
cannot enter. 

What then is the cause of the great 



difference between outside and inside? 
The cause is manifold. In the first 
place there was large discretion allowed 
the architect in the one case, none in 
the other. If the interior were as rich 
as the exterior, in carving and in color, 
what would the owners think? We 
cannot believe that any society in New 
York would cheerfully accept a build- 
ing properly, richly, beautifully decora- 
ted within. Go, reader, and see how 
the members of the Produce Exchange 
have used their building, noticing that 
the painting of the ceilings of the upper 
room was contemporaneous with the 
building and part of the original design, 
and that the painting of the ceiling of 
the lower floor is new. There is no 
reason to suppose that the artists of 
New York, as a body, love interior 
decoration any better than the corn 
dealers of New York, or any other class 
of our citizens ; nay, there is every rea- 
son to suppose the oontrary. The not 
too emphatic contrast of oak and walnut 
has been allowed, and this has been 
freely and well used, — it is not in itself 
a very good combinatio.n, and. much 
needs a third color,: but, such as it is, 
the best use is made of it. The bit of 
marble pavement noticed above, the 
tiles in the exterior, and the iron gates 
of the main door show what the archi- 
tect likes; and we are safe in saying 
that he has not been allowed discretion 
in this matter of interior ornament. 

In the second place, it is less easy to 
decorate within than without, in this 
city and at this time. Without, if a 
designer cannot have contrast of rich 
marbles, he can use red brick and whito 
marble and gray bluestone, or, at all 
events, tile. If a timid employer objects 
to red and white, the architect can use 
red and black. If he cannot have carved 
marble, he can have carved brownstone. 
If he cannot have floral carving, he can 
have geometrical friezes and archivolts, 
very good and effective. And we might 
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catalogue his resources at great length. 
All these things the workmen can exe- 
cute, and of them all the designer has 
existing and accessible examples. But 
for the interior there is less opportunity. 
Let any one, not having been a close 
observer in Europe, or a student of the 
best books, try to imagine a rich and 
variedly ornamented interior, and he 
■will find it difficult. Let any architect 
try to design one, and, unless he has a 
knowledge of the past and its achieve- 
ments very unusual to our architects, he 
will find it difficult. In this case there 
has been no attempt to do anything 
beyond securing good workmanship and 
finish. It is as well, — unless there 
should be money and time to spare for 
slow elaboration and careful thought. 
The lovely outside need not be confirm- 
ed, but should surely not be contradict- 
ed within. 

But,, in the third place, the design is 
really not so good within as without. 
The wood-is not so well used as the stone. 
The rich and elaborate screen of wood 
work filled with plate glass, which sur- 
rounds thevestibule at the entrance, is 
not thoroughly good, it is not in this 
way that glazed wooden doors ought to 
be designed. The tracery that fills the 
head of the archways between the rooms 
on the principal floor is not good ; it is 
not bad, but it is not thus that wood is 
to be used in the noble architecture 
which we hope to perfect in the future ; 
there is plenty of fifteenth century 
Gothic no better, but it is not to fifteenth 
century Gothic that we look for gui- 
dance. 

Of the galleries, the most important 
part of the building, we have little to 
say. Considerations of lighting by day 
and by night, of filling the walls with 
pictures annually, for a few months, of 
convenient exit and entrance, have gov- 
erned the arrangement and the design. 
Perhaps no decoration is desirable where 



the walls are never to be seen, except 
covered with works of art. 

Some one with more space than we 
have, should confer this boon upon the 
public, should gather the various pub- 
lished criticisms upon this building, and 
criticise them. Many mistaken notions, 
now held by many persons, might thus 
be corrected, many false statements 
shown to be false, many foolish infer- 
ences demolished, much sound knowl- 
edge of art given to the reader. 

This solidly and admirably built, rich- 
ly decorated building, a noble design 
well carried out, will remain for ages, 
unless fire destroy it ; its lesson ought 
not to be lost upon this generation, it 
will not be lost upon the next. 



NOTICES OF THE PICTURES. 

A Winter Morning, No. 411 — C. C. 
Geiswold. 

This is a truly excellent picture, 
showing the same simple truthfulness 
and earnestness of purpose that it was 
our pleasant duty to point out to our 
readers in this artist's work last year. 
The great simplicity of subject is quite 
delightful to us, surrounded as it is on 
every side by the most tremendous and 
complicated subjects treated in the 
modem sensational manner. In this we 
see what an impressive picture can be 
made out of the most simple subject, 
provided it be treated reverently and 
recorded faithfully. 

If this picture is a composition, it 
doesn't seem like one. The arrange- 
ment looks like the actual portrait of 
a real scene, without alteration. If it 
be composition, this is the best com 
pliment that can be given it, viz., that 
it does not look like composition. All 
the parts and incidents are perfectly 
consistent, and might exist just so. The 
purple-gray rocks, and the rich red 



